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countries to adopt bimetallism, the Indian Government pro-
posed a covenant not to alter the silver standard for ten
years. If such an arrangement had been brought about,
how is it possible to suppose that men in India from mere
love of gold, which they could not get coined or with which
they could not pay their debts, would part with all their
silver which would serve for both purposes?

Both or either of these propositions, if sifted, amount to
this: that Indians will give some sum varying between
15 J and 18, in order to procure a metal which in one case
has no more value than that shown by the fixed ratio, and
in the other has less.

Such suggestions as these are, however, most valuable
contributions to the controversy. They are in fact features
in it which have to be considered.

And in considering them before setting them aside we are
bound to enquire wherein the fallacy in them is to be found.

Mr. Daniell's proposition is evidently founded on the
idea that a nation will not absorb -more currency than it
really has need for, and that when all the metals necessary
for coinage have been absorbed by the bimetallic nations
there will still remain a large balance, which he thinks
will be of silver, for which there is no demand. In this
he makes a statement which is in part accurate, but
founds on it a most unreasonable conclusion, because he
forgets that there exists between the money in circula-
tion and the raw 'precious metal a store of money for
future use.

If the silver in the world is redundant, and if by the
bimetallic law all possessors of silver have a right to have
it coined at 151 to 1, instead of the owners of silver selling
it at 18 to 1, they will send it to the bimetallic mints to be
coined, and the silver so coined will be added to the stock
of money existing. The existence of such a stock will
cause the value of money to fall and that of commodities to
rise, precisely in the same way as when a large new